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A Preliminary Survey of Social Service Activities of Interdenominational Organizations 


This issue is given entirely to the Church Conference of 
Social Work for the publication of documentary mate- 
rial—The Editor. 

As a first project in its work the Committee on Stand- 
ards, set up by the Church Conference of Social Work, at 
its meeting in Atlantic City, 1936, with President Robert 
Lee Sawyier as its chairman, undertook a two year sur- 
vey of social service activities of interdenominational 
bodies represented in its membership. At Indianapolis, 
May 25, 1937, the first part of the report was presented, 
covering programs as they applied to social work of the 
following organizations: The Association of Executive 
Secretaries of City and State Councils of Churches, the 
National Council of Federated Church Women, the 
International Council of Religious Education, and the 
Association of Church Social Workers. 

At the forthcoming meeting of the Church Conference 
of Social Work in Seattle, June 26-July 1, 1938, the sec- 
ond group of organizations will give their report, thus 
completing the preliminary survey, namely, the Federal 
Council of Churches, the Home Missions Council, the 
Council of Women for Home Missions, and the Associa- 
tion of Administrators of Schools and Departments of 
Religious Education and Social Work. 


SoctaL Service Activities oF COUNCILS AND 
FEDERATIONS OF CHURCHES 

(Taken from the report of a study conducted by Rev. 
Edward L. Hughes, director, and Elizabeth B. Benson, 
associate director of the Social Service Department of the 
Detroit Council of Churches.) 

The report is based on replies from 32 city councils of 
churches to a questionnaire which was submitted to them. 
A general summary is given first, followed by abbreviated 
reports indicating the more distinctive social service 
activities of the councils and federations which reported. 


I. General Summary 


1. Paid Staffs: Of 32 cities reporting, 11 have a total 
of 32 full-time and six part-time employes. 

2. Training for Social Work: College and seminary 
training is quite general: 15 are declared to be thoroughly 
trained in social work. Lack of uniformity in the language 
of the replies prevents accuracy in regard to the number 
of graduates of professional schools of social work. 

3. Experience: All reports indicate previous experi- 
ence—pastorate, teaching, settlement work, Y. M.C. A. 
work, or social service. 

4. Professional Standing in Social Work: Practically 
all report that social workers are members of or are eligible 


for membership in the American Association of Social 
Workers. 

5. Court Service: 25 cities report relationship to 
juvenile, family and other courts, emphasis being placed 
upon the juvenile court. Such relationship varies from 
full-time employed workers to part-time volunteers. 

6. Hospital Service: 26 cities report service in hospitals 
varying from a full-time hospital chaplain to volunteer 
service. Religious services, ministry to individuals, and 
reporting of names to the pastors are the main types of 
activity. 

7. Jail Service: 16 cities report work in jails and penal 
institutions, consisting mostly of religious services. Cin- 
cinnati alone maintains a jail chaplain. 

8. Relationship to Community Chest: In practically 
every city which maintains a Chest the churches lend 
friendly cooperation through publicity and appointment 
of speakers to church pulpits. Detroit and Indianapolis 
report that their social service departments are supported 
in whole or in part by public funds through the Chest. 

9. Family Welfare: Practically all cities report some 
working relationship with the family welfare organization 
including interchange of personnel or committee. Special 
attention is given to referred cases. 

10. Council of Social Agencies: Where a Council of 
Social Agencies exists, fullest cooperation is general on 
the part of the churches. Boston, Brooklyn, Bryn Mawr, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Pittsburgh, Rochester, Scranton, 
Toledo and Washington, D. C. report membership in the 
Council of Social Agencies. 

11. Relation to Other Agencies: 20 cities report their 
church members in active membership with other agencies, 
Brooklyn reporting membership in 65 social organizations. 

12. Developing Better Social Vork in Local Churches: 
21 cities report special institutes, seminars and supervision 
of individual workers to improve social work done by the 
local church. 

13. Training Institutes for Volunteer Social Workers: 
Seven cities report special institutes or courses in the com- 
munity training school. 

14. Instruction in Principles and Methods for Leaders 
of Classes and Clubs: Six cities report such instruction, 
generally through the community training schools. 

15. Inter-Church Athletics: 12 cities report inter- 
church athletic associations, usually conducted in coopera- 
tion with Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A. or recreation depart- 
ment. 

16. Community Organization of Church Social 
Workers: Chicago, Cleveland and Rochester report com- 
munity organizations. 
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Il. Social Service in City Councils and Federations 


Baltimore, Md.: Two educational workers doing part- 
time social service work. 


Boston, Mass.: A chaplain in each of two hospitals ; 
member of the Council of Social Agencies. 


Brooklyn, N. Y.: Five full-time, one half-time and four 
part-time workers; juvenile court service rendered by 
Protestant Big Sister Council; one full-time worker in 
family court ; chaplain visits 13 hospitals weekly, reporting 
special cases to pastors; Sunday service at Detention Hos- 
pital and jail; member of Welfare Council; cooperation 
with 65 different agencies; 23 social service stations 
operated under Church Federation supervision. 


Bryn Mawr, Pa.: Two volunteers, members of Ameri- 
can Association of Social Workers; cooperation with 
juvenile, family and other courts; also with social service 
department of hospitals, jails and penal institutions ; mem- 
bership in Council of Social Agencies; maintains com- 
mittee for training volunteers. 

Buffalo, N. Y.: Contacts maintained with Protestant 
girls in Detention Home; volunteer service in hospitals, 
county jail and House of Correction. 

Chicago, Ill.: Six paid workers, all thoroughly trained 
in social work; contacts made with Protestant girls in 
Detention Home through juvenile court; private hospital 
for ex-service men; service rendered to individuals in 
county jail and in House of Correction; funds received 
from Chest for boys’ court work and toward general 
budget ; classes in social work; church workers in social 
service have city organization. 


Cincinnati, O.: Eight paid workers, all thoroughly 
trained in social work, all have had previous experience, 
six have professional standing; representation in juvenile 
and domestic relations courts; Social Service Department 
supported by Community Chest; social worker from Asso- 


ciated Charities is assigned to Cincinnati Federation as a 
staff member. 


Cleveland, O.: Service maintained in public hospital 
and in jail; membership in Council of Social Agencies ; 
church workers in social service have city organizatioy. 

Columbus, O.: Work in juvenile court service ; religious 
services in jail and penitentiary. 

Dayton, O.: Employe of juvenile court serves as chair- 
man of Dayton Federation Goodwill Committee ; Federa- 
tion serves in advisory capacity in ceriain courts; Sunday 
morning services held in jail. 

Detroit, Mich.: Three paid workers; all have profes- 
sional standing; one works part-time in juvenile court; 
one works part-time in police, domestic relations and fed- 
eral courts ; chaplain serves 10 major hospitals; volunteer 
groups conduct religious services in jails; Chest pays sal- 
aries and expenses for two workers; 24-week seminar in 
major social problems conducted as part of the Council’s 
School of Religion. 

Duluth, Minn.: Names of hospital patients furnished to 
pastors; cooperation with family welfare bureau, and 
Council of Social Agencies. 

Indianapolis, Ind.: One paid worker, who has profes- 
sional standing; cooperation with juvenile court upon 
request ; official standing in criminal court ; Chest supports 
social service worker ; cooperation with Council of Social 
Agencies in training institute. 


Louisville, Ky.: Volunteers visit juvenile and other 
courts, city hospitals and jail. 
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Milwaukee, Wis.: Volunteer service in hospital and 
juvenile court; cooperation with probation officers and 
with Family Welfare Bureau, Council of Social Agencies 
and other bodies. 

Minneapolis, Minn.: One full-time worker who has 
college training and 20 years’ experience in child welfare, 
probation and medical social work; juvenile court refers 
cases for special attention; special service to social agency 
clients referred to the Council ; church visitors work under 
social welfare bureau. 

New York City, N. Y.: “There is in New York City a 
Federation of Protestant Welfare Agencies . . . which 
brings together the various Protestant groups active in the 
field of social work and provides a clearing house among 
them and offers specific service to them. .. . The [Church] 
Federation has taken a lead in the matter of slum clear- 
ance. . . . Future chaplains in hospitals and prisons will 
be appointed upon nomination of the committee of the 
Federation. . . .” 

Omaha, Neb.: One paid worker; representative at 
juvenile court. 


Philadelphia, Pa.: Volunteer hospital chaplains. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.: Two part-time workers, who have 
professional standing; cooperation with juvenile court; 
membership in Council of Social Agencies, 

Portland, Ore.: Friendly cooperation in juvenile, family 
and other courts. 

Rochester, N. Y.: Three paid workers; close coopera- 
tion with all courts through representative on the inter- 
religious court committee; full-time hospital chaplain; 
membership in Council of Social Agencies ; occasional con- 
ferences and meetings of pastors with social workers; 
Rochester has organization of church social workers. 

Sacramento, Cal.: Coordinates social service agency 
work with local churches. 

San Francisco, Cal.: Volunteer - worker in juvenile 
court ; Salvation Army works in family court; services in 
hospitals, Detention Home and at San Quentin peniten- 
tiary; social service instruction in community training 
school. 

Scranton, Pa.: Volunteer worker in juvenile court; 
Council’s office relays to ministers information from pro- 
bation court, and from hospitals; volunteer chaplain serv- 
ing in county jail and sanatorium; instruction in social 
work included in community training school. 

South Bend, Ind.: Probation officer of juvenile court 
serves on Federation committee. 

Syracuse, N. Y.: Four ministers serve on hospital 
visitation committee ; courses given in community training 
school. 

Toledo, O.: One paid worker ; juvenile and family court 
cascs referred to pastors; contact maintained with other 
courts. 

Utica, N. Y.: Two ministers serve as volunteer chap- 
lains at juvenile court; representation in family court; 
cooperation with Catholic charities in case study. 

Washington, D. C.: Two paid workers, one trained as 
nurse, one as a settlement worker ; both have professional 
standing ; close cooperation with juvenile court ; two volun- 
teer workers under supervision give full time to public and 
private hospital service ; training institute each spring for 
hospital visitors. 


Wilmington, Del.: Sunday services and personal visita- 
tion at jail. 
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Tue SocraL ProcRaAM or THE NationaL CouNcIL 
or FEDERATED CHURCH WOMEN 

(Taken from the report of Mrs. Edna G. Fuller, chair- 
man, Department of Christian Social Relations. ) 

With an increasing consciousness of the significance of 
ministry to human needs in its relation to the establish- 
ment of the Kingdom of God on earth, the Department of 
Christian Social Relations of the National Council of 
Federated Church Women presents a necessarily limited 
report. We believe however, that for many people active 
social service is the only way to a real understanding of 
a God who is actually interested in human needs and in 
conditions surrounding human living. The objectives of 
the National Council of Federated Church Women in this 
realm may be listed as follows :— 

a. The establishing of a Christian social order which embodies 
the ideals of Christ for human living, believing these ideals to be 
practical and workable. 

An informed membership in all churches as to what is 
meant by Christian social service and its vital relationship to the 
establishment of the family of God on earth. 

c. Enlistment of the willing and intelligent cooperation of all 
affiliated church organizations in the setting up of a planned and 
adequate ministry to the needy in all areas of life. 

d. Cooperation with approved public and private agencies which 
have by service and performance demonstrated their ability to 
handle the problem of human needs. 

If we consider the social service department of a church 
as an organized group with definite responsibilities we need 
to apply some of the things that we know about agencies 
in the great field of group work and we find ourselves sadly 
in need of standards against which we can evaluate the 
work of church groups in this field of human welfare. 
However, we are conscious that very few of the social 
welfare agencies in this field have arrived at a place where 
evaluation is anything but a difficult task and at its best 
is only pointing the way to standard setting and to obtain- 
ing instruments of measurement which will be relatively 
authoritative. Experience has demonstrated that a study 
of the programs now in operation is usually a good place 
to begin. But this in itself is not an easy thing to do as 
the work of the group is usually either emergency or 
individual, and too often the report consists of annual 
summaries, minutes of meetings and generalized state- 
ments of aims and objectives. We find to our regret that 
social service departments of churches often fail to see 
social work as a whole and also fail to appraise the rela- 
tionship of groups to the entire program of human wel- 
fare. However, this we know is inevitable at this stage 
of our progress in dealing with these great phases of 
evolving attitudes and concepts. 

Following the time-honored precedent our reports con- 
sist largely of the giving of Christmas baskets, sewing for 
the Red Cross or other institutions or the taking on of 
families for material relief, taking flowers to hospitals, etc. 
We are not underestimating the value of these great human 
services but we come face to face with the inadequacy of 
the above mentioned activities in finding any permanent 
solutions for the problems of those who are “the victims 
of the sins of civilization.” 

Christian people are coming more and more to realize 
that intelligently planned social work beginning with case 
work in connection with the individual, passing through 
the avenue of service to the family to the problems of the 
community is the only way in which there will come any 
permanent and Christian solutions to these problems. 

One great objective, of course, of all groups organized 
for social betterment, is that public welfare may be removed 
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from the field of partisan political combat and be judged 
solely on the merits of its program and performance. It is 
not possible today to face a world in which political and 
economic struggle is acute and not be alive to the impact 
of these forces on every phase of our life. The problems 
of social welfare are inevitably tied up with these other 
great problems and must be studied in relation to them. 

This Department has urged that each state council of 
Federated Church Women demonstrate its willingness to 
study the relationship of causes to conditions. It is easy 
to arouse emotions over demonstrable conditions but 
harder to stir active emotion over the causes back of these 
conditions. Such conditions, we may be willing to 
acknowledge, are in direct conflict with Christian prin- 
ciples and objectives, and yet it still takes a good deal of 
courage to be willing to face facts as to contributing causes 
and assume responsibility for situations growing out of 
those facts. 

In the beginning of the work of this Department for 
this year the chairman felt that as a general policy there 
was no need for any planning of new programs for social 
service work. A study of the subject revealed such a 
challenging roster of projects already planned and 
announced by various agencies and organized groups that 
a decision was reached that the greatest contribution which 
church women everywhere could make would be in select- 
ing certain programs in the various states and communi- 
ties and in rallying all the power and influence of the 
churches in the carrying out of these programs. 

To that end the chairman conferred with Dr. Thomas 
Parran, Surgeon General, and offered the help of the 
National Council in assisting in the great and courageous 
fight which he is making for the control and ultimate 
wiping out of the scourge of syphilis. This offer was most 
graciously received and Dr. Parran stated that such 
cooperation would point to definite success. Therefore, 
church women will be urged to further this campaign in 
every community, believing it to be wholly in line with 
Christian ideals. Like proposals were made to Mrs. C. J. 
Fraim, the chairman of the Public Welfare Department 
of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, offering 
support for the Federation’s program for cancer control 
and maternal and infant care. Similar offers of coopera- 
tion and support were made to Katherine Lenroot, Director 
of the Children’s Bureau, who welcomed the suggestions 
and offered the help of the Bureau and whatever printed 
material might be helpful to the various church councils. 

Realizing the need for information and a deeper under- 
standing of the interlocking problems of industrial rela- 
tions with matters concerning the working conditions of 
women and children, cooperation was offered to the 
National Consumers’ League in helping to bring about 
legislation leading to reform in this field. Institutes are 
being suggested for the various councils for the study of 
subjects tied up with labor conditions. 

Conditions surrounding women in prisons are of vital 
concern to church women, and the help of Julia K. Jaffray, 
executive secretary of the National Committee on Prisons 
and Prison Labor, has been enlisted. She will send 
material to any council wishing to be informed in these 
matters. 

Because of the Christian ideal of the family as the all- 
important social unit, church women are urged to work in 
most understanding and appreciative cooperation with 
the Family Welfare Association of America and to follow 
suggested lines of procedure and plans for organized 
activities which have grown out of years of practical 
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experience. Likewise, the value of harmonious coopera- 
tion with the Save the Children Fund is being emphasized. 

Knowing the great work which is being done through 
the Council of Women for Home Missions especially in 
service to the migrants, this department is actively cooper- 
ating with that Council through the secretary of the 
Council, Edith Lowry, who is also serving as a member 
of the advisory committee to the Department of Social 
Relations. The objective is so to coordinate all the social 
service work concerned with transients and migrants that 
there will be no overlapping activities. 

If the organized church women can be brought to a 
willing and understanding support of, and cooperation with 
the trained social workers everywhere, and if professional 
social workers will try to understand the viewpoint and 
motivation of church social workers, thus helping to 
break down barriers between professional and volunteer 
work, we can foresee advance in social work. 

There is to be in every state and local council of church 
women a committee on social relations which shall put 
into Operation programs of study and action, and shall 
then relate these to the general program of church activi- 
ties. There is also an advisory committee which will work 
directly with the chairman of the Department and, in addi- 
tion, the chairman of each state committee is an ex-officio 
member of the general department, helping to plan the 
work and suggest lines of study and activity. A few ex- 
cerpts from reports will help to round out the total picture. 

The Indiana Council reports much activity in all lines 
of social service but the most vital contributions were made 
in the flood areas. Sewing circles were established and 
day and, night service was given by hundreds of church 
women in order to meet emergency needs due to flood 
conditions. 

The Indianapolis Council reports the maintenance of 
a family relief department at the Wheeler Rescue Mission 
with a city missionary in active service. It provides Satur- 
day noon luncheons for the children of Bible classes at 
the Mission. Sunday morning breakfast and service for 
transient men and classes in cooking and sewing, home 
making and evening Bible classes for the poor. The 
Council also reports the making of 5,800 new garments 
and 250 comforts for flood sufferers, the church women 
maintaining a corps of workers night and day during the 
weeks of stress. 

A motor corps for service at all times was also opera- 
tive during the crisis. The president of the Indianapolis 
Council, Federation of Church Women, directed hundreds 
of members in the work that they did under the immediate 
supervision of the Red Cross. These church women also 
maintained organized groups at the Union Railway Station 
where they kept new garments and ministered to the refu- 
gees as they arrived at the station. The ministry of 
organized church women throughout all the flooded areas 
was one of the most distinct and helpful contributions 
which the citizenship of this territory made in meeting the 
unprecedented conditions of this disaster. 

The Kansas City Council reports the maintenance of a 
home for underprivileged girls. Other councils are doing 
specific work with delinquent children. One maintains 
a Negro day nursery, another has as its objective a county 
health unit. 

Detroit reports the support of a hospital chaplain, pay- 
ing full-time salary for his services. 

Lansing tells of special work for children as its major 
activity ; furnishes supplies of all kinds to the home, and 
volanteer service to the men’s transient home. 
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Kalamazoo has a list of varied activities. About 800 
persons, in all, were helped with clothing, entertainment 
and much helpful contact, and special ministry to poor 
and needy. Service was given to Negro organizations. 

The Battle Creek Council of Church Women has been 
especially interested in mothers’ groups and special instruc- 
tion is given to these groups in the care of children, and 
sewing. Wholesome entertainment was provided for all 
these groups at their times of meeting. Also, many con- 
tributions were made to public and private agencies. 

The Massachusetts Council has an impressive list of 
activities in the social service field. The smallest council 
with five churches federated sends in a most inspiring rec- 
ord of work. Sewing each week for the needy of the 
community, has given them thousands of garments to their 
credit. The largest council in Massachusetts has 80 fed- 
erated churches and reports active cooperation with com- 
munity agencies. Sewing has been done for the Red Cross 
and hospitals, also monthly social meetings for the blind 
have been held. Reports include fruit and flower missions 
and a list of special gifts to various agencies too long for 
enumeration. The Massachusetts Council has a state 
Department of Industrial Relations and the chairman is 
organizing institutes and study groups and fostering active 
cooperation with approved agencies. 

The vital relation of the home to all work having to do 
with individual and community betterment is recognized 
by the National Council, and the Marriage and Home De- 
partment has poured vital content into the life and activity 
of the various councils, through inspiring leadership and 
systematic contributions to the programs everywhere. The 
articles on the problems of Marriage and the Home con- 
tributed from time to time by Mrs. Grace Sloan Overton 
have been published in book form under the title, The 
Home in a Changing Culture. This has enriched the 
source material in this area and has been an inspiration to 
Council women everywhere. 

The Department of Legislation guided by the wise and 
tactful leadership of Mrs. G. M. Mathes, has sought to 
keep church women informed on all matters before Con- 
gress, which have any bearing on questions connected 
with social welfare and human well-being, whether national 
or international. We believe that the greatest potential 
power in the nation would be the united voice of the 
church women of the nation and the objective of the 
National Council is to so educate and inspire and unite 
the thinking and action of such church women that this 
potential power will become an actual one. 

What moves us as church women? “The gathering to 
one’s own heart of the deepest heartaches of the race,— 
its worst diseases,—its hopeless miseries,—its ruined 
childhood,—its broken families,—its frustrated hopes,— 
and its shattered ideals.” The thing that motivates church 
women is the belief that love, intelligence, a definite pur- 
pose, and a steadfast faith can take what is and from it 
may be wrought out what ought to be. 


Tue Work oF THE INTERNATIONAL CoUNCIL oF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION IN THE FIELD OF SOcIAL SERVICE, 
SocraL EpucaTIon, AND SocraL ACTION 

(Taken from the report of Dr. Forrest L. Knapp.) 

The International Council of Religious Education is 
the cooperative agency in Christian education for 41 
Protestant denominations and 28 state councils of Chris- 
tian education in North America. Through it the repre- 
sentatives of these forces—most of them being professional 
workers—pool their problems and resources and develop 


programs, objectives, policies, and guidance materials to 
be used by each of the agencies according to its own needs. 

The International Council does not think of itself as a 
social service agency in the usual sense of that term, nor 
has it a department to which is assigned specific respon- 
sibility for social service. The most specific emphasis 
upon social service is found in two courses in the New 
Standard Leadership Curriculum; namely, the Church 
and Social Work and the Church and Family Welfare. 
The descriptions of these courses were developed in 
cooperation with the Church Conference of Social Work. 

Leaders in the social service field in recent years have 
given increased attention to the problem of causes rather 
than mere amelioration of the effects produced by the 
causes. On the basis of this broader conception, the fol- 
lowing brief information is given regarding major aspects 
of the International Council program which seem particu- 
larly pertinent : 

The United Christian Adult Movement is concerned 
with social cause and effect and with programs of social 
action. This movement, while essentially representative of 
several national interdenominational agencies in addition 
to the International Council, is under the executive leader- 
ship of the Council. It was launched in a conference at 
Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, in the summer of 1936. The 
movement is giving attention particularly to the following 
areas of life: Personal Religious Living; Christian Home 
and Family Life; Economic Life, Character, Citizenship, 
and Community Life; Leisure Time and Cultural Life; 
Interracial Relationships; World Relationships; and The 
Church. An examination of a copy of the Report of the 
Lake Geneva Conference will make clear that it will aid 
materially in the basic cause of social service if the move- 
ment can become effective in local churches and communi- 
ties. This Report is available from the International Coun- 
cil for the price of 25 cents. 

As a part of the adult education program of the Inter- 
national Council considerable emphasis is being given to 
parent education. For several years a special committee 
on parent education has been at work, and has produced 
bulletins on The Church’s Opportunity in Family and 
Parent Education, (price 10 cents), and Home and 
Church Sharing in Christian Education, (price 10 cents). 

The United Christian Youth Movement which was 
launched several years ago by the International Council 
and several other interdenominational agencies is designed 
to lead young people into constructive action toward Chris- 
tianizing the world. The common term used for the 
movement is “Christian Youth Building a New World.” 
The movement is concerning itself with a new person, a 
new home, a new church, a new community, a new nation, 
and a new world. Under the auspices of the movement 
there have been issued by the International Council the 
following guides to youth action: Group Action in Build- 
ing a New World; General Guide to Youth Action; 
Youth Action in Personal Religious Living; Youth Action 
in Building a Warless World; Youth Action in Breaking 
Down Barriers; Youth Action in the Use of Leisure 
Time; Youth Action on the Liquor Problem; Youth 
Action in Building a Christian Economic Order; Youth 
Action in Preparing for Marriage and Home Life; Youth 
Action in Developing a Christian Type of Patriotism; 
Youth Action in Missionary Service With the exception 
of the General Guide to Youth Action, which sells for 
25 cents, the price of each guide is 15 cents. 


1 The last four named became available June 1, 1937. 
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The Committee on Religious Education of Children is 
facing very definitely the question as to how and to what 
extent to lead children under twelve years of age to a 
recognition of the problems involved in improving unde- 
sirable conditions. The outcome of the thinking of the 
committee will be fed into the curriculum materials of 
the various constituent units, and in the long run will 
have significant results even though they are not con- 
spicuous to the casual observer. 

In the realm of leadership education, previous reference 
has been made to two specific social service courses in 
the leadership education curriculum. In addition to these 
courses there are courses dealing with the undesirable 
conditions in contemporary life and with the message and 
program of the church and related agencies for the cor- 
rection of those conditions. Unquestionably the leader- 
ship education curriculum in recent years has aided in 
awakening local church and community workers—espe- 
cially lay workers—to a realization of the fact that the 
Christian message is not only relevant to limited aspects 
of personal living, but it is equally important for the 
solution of the problem of organized society. 

A church program of social education and social action 
is one of the objectives of the Council. For several years 
the Council has had a special committee working out such 
a program. The reports of this committee are too exten- 
sive to be incorporated in this statement. 


THE DEVELOPMENT AND SIGNIFICANCE OF THE ASSOCIATION 
or Cuurcu Workers 


(Taken from the report of Dr. Hazel Foster, president 
of the Association of Church Social Workers.) 

Many young women and some men have gone from our 
churches to become professional social workers. Some, 
fewer in numbers, but still in the thousands, are perform- 
ing social ministries under the church directly. These 
latter are serving in local churches, in church settlements 
on the national missions field, in orphanages, homes for 
the aged, hospitals, the Goodwill Industries, and other 
church-supported institutions. Such workers have in 
some instances had the highest professional training 
required of workers in the best social agencies. But there 
have been no generally recognized professional require- 
ments in the social work field of the church as a whole. 
There have been unhappy results in two directions. First. 
work done under church auspices has often proved itself 
inferior to the best secular social work. Secondly, the 
fully qualified church social worker has been naturally 
classed in the minds of the public and of other social 
workers as professionally and functionally inferior. And 
accompanying these unfortunate results, have been under- 
payment and insecurity of position, in competition with 
untrained workers. 

The church is involved in too many social service enter- 
prises of great possible usefulness, and has quite too 
unique and vital a contribution to make to the field to 
withdraw from it. Therefore those persons who desire to 
devote their lives to this vocation with all their mind and 
strength as well as soul must unite to clarify their objec- 
tives and to get their common service established on a 
thoroughly sound scientific and professional basis. They 
must also unite to educate and persuade the church at 
large to establish and uphold high standards. 


In 1930 Dr. Worth M. Tippy set up the Church Con- 
ference of Social Work under the Federal Council of 
Churches in conection with the National Conference of 
Social Work. Then the way toward organization of 
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employed church workers was reopened. Several inter- 
ested people attended the Church Conference in Minne- 
apolis in 1931 and after consultation with Dr. Tippy and 
under his leadership a committee was formed to study the 
problem of standards among workers engaged in social 
service under ecclesiastical auspices. The committee was 
national in scope but enough members were chosen from 
in and near Chicago to allow for frequent meetings. 
Reports were mailed to out-of-town members, and their 
counsel was sought by correspondence. Questionnaires 
were circulated throughout the country. The findings 
were presented at the Detroit meeting of the Church Con- 
ference of Social Work in June, 1933. Professor Walker 
M. Alderton gave the findings for the “Job Analysis,” and 
Miss Lena M. Seemann those for “Desirable Standards 
for Church Social Workers.” (See INFORMATION 
Service of March 23, 1934.) 

When this Committee on Standards met in Detroit it 
organized Section One of the Church Conference of 
Social Work, a Section for employed church social 
workers. The Committee on Standards then functioned 
under this section. Mrs. Viola G. Baker (now Mrs. Alex- 
ander B. Allison, Jr.), deaconess of the Fourth Presby- 
terian Church, Chicago, served as chairman. During the 
ensuing year investigations were continued. Mimeo- 
graphed copies of the reports on “Job Analysis” and 
“Desirable Standards for Church Social Workers” were 
furnished to members of the committee and to consultants. 

In 1934 Mrs. Baker presented her report for the Com- 
mittee on Standards to the Section for Church Social 
Workers, at the Conference in Kansas City. She sub- 
mitted a definite standard for training and a somewhat 
detailed proposal for a professional organization of church 
workers together with recommendations for further study. 

The Committee on Standards had not expected that 
any further organization would take place at that time, 
but the Section insisted that a professional association be 
set up before the close of the Conference. Committees 
then worked on the proposal, and finally, the Section 
organized “The Association of Church Social Workers” 
with a constitution, by-laws, and an executive committee. 
On June 13, 1935, the first annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation was held in Montreal, Canada, with fourteen mem- 
bers present. A membership of 27 was reported, cover- 
ing seven denominations, seven states, and Washington, 
D. C., seven types of service. A vote was taken to ask 
the executive committee, together with Dr. Charles 
Zahniser of Boston and Dr. Raymond Clapp of Cleveland, 
to prepare a recommendation for revision of the by-laws 
at the next annual meeting. 

On May 27, 1936, the second annual meeting was held 
in Atlantic City. At that time the committee on revision 
of the by-laws made a report, which was considered and 
with certain modifications adopted. The close of the pre- 
liminary period for admitting members on the basis of 
experience instead of professional education plus experi- 
ence was set forward from June 1, 1937, to June 1, 1939. 
The Association was informed that several church training 
schools were inquiring into its standards with a view to 
making appropriate changes in their curricula. 

A chief objective will be the careful building up of a 
membership among persons who will honor the high 
standards set and who can be counted on to keep them 
high. It is more important that the organization be strong 
than that it be large. At the same time all persons satis- 
factorily employed for a period of five years during the 
last ten in any form of church service mainly social, and 
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so employed at the time of application probably deserve a 
place in the Association. These are the pioneers who 
helped to bring church social service to its present stage. 
All such persons are invited to apply under Article Three 
of the By-laws before June 1, 1939, when Articles One 
and. Two are to become the bases of membership. 

Memberships will be needed in increasing numbers and 
with a wide spread among denominations, types of service 
and localities, in order to give the Association the most 
effective power and influence. This is true both of local 
communities and of the church at large. The two objects 
of the Association are “‘to establish (and uphold) profes- 
sional standards” and “to certify accredited church social 
workers.” The results sought are continually improving 
quality of work under church auspices, and for members, 
increasing security, opportunities for advancement in 
efficiency, due recognition of professional status and the 
various other benefits that come from knowing and cooper- 
ating with one’s vocational fellow-workers. 

Inquiries about any phase of the Association will be 
gladly answered by any officer at headquarters (1441 
Cleveland Ave., Chicago, Ill.). Persons with five years of 
successful experience are invited to send for application 
blanks. The three dollar initiation fee should be sent with 
the application and will include dues for the current year. 


The Forthcoming Meeting of the Church Conference 
of Social Work: Seattle, June 26-July 2, 1938 


The eyes of the world of social work are turned toward 
Seattle for the National Conference of Social Work is to 
meet there from June 26 to July 2. Seattle is not only 
one of the key cities of the Pacific Coast but it has been 
much in the headlines in connection with one of the most 
crucial social struggles of our time. Shall the readjust- 
ments of today be a matter of great forces clashing blindly, 
or shall we work out our major social adjustments peace- 
fully? In the meantime how can we make wisest provision 
for the care of those who are caught amid the giant forces 
of modern life and are in acute need in a land of plenty 
and of power? : 

Moreover what is the place of the churches in the 
solving of these social problems? Where would the Man 
of Galilee take his position with reference to the needy? 
What contribution should religion make to modern social 
service? These are questions which will be taken up by 
the Church Conference of Social Work, which meets 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Worth M. Tippy, as an 
associate group of the National Conference of Social Work. 

The program will be organized under the general theme 
“The Church Social Worker—Technician and Prophet.” 
It will include such topics as Organizing the Church for 
Social Services and Social Action; What Is the Duty of 
the Church in Local Situations of Social Crisis? What 
is the Field of the Church Social Worker? The Church’s 
Function in Preserving Civil Liberties; The Church and 
the Migratory Worker; and other vital topics. One of 
the great opportunities for church social workers will be 
attendance at the sessions of the National Conference of 
Social Work. 

Programs and information may be secured from the 
Church Conference of Social Work, 297 Fourth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Whether attending the meeting or not, 
all persons interested in the social work and social mission 
of the church are invited to become members of the Con- 
ference at $1.00, $2.00, or $5.00. Contributions also are 
needed to help finance the organization and its program. 
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